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Noise Prevention in Telephone Circuits 
By R. A. SHETZLINE 


Transmission Development 


LOSE association of speech 

channels with power and sig- 

naling circuits of the telephone 
plant complicates the problem of 
keeping telephone circuits quiet. In- 
ductive disturbances are caused by 
these other circuits and have to be 
suppressed. This is accomplished by 
various means which depend on the 
origin of the disturbances and the 
characteristics of the circuits. They 
include the installation of central- 
office power leads so as to minimize 


Fig. 1—Heavy choke coils are required in the filters 
used in central-office battery circuits to prevent 
noise from reaching telephone circutts 
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stray magnetic fields; the addition of 
noise-suppression filters; shielding; 
balancing; suitable grounding of cir- 
cuits; and the separation of quiet 
voice transmission leads from noisy 
signal leads. 

Frequent sources of noise in large 
telephone repeater stations are the 
powerful commercial-type generators 
which are used to charge storage bat- 
teries. These generators produce, in 
addition to their direct currents, 
other currents whose disturbing ef- 
fects have to be minimized. To 
accomplish this the positive 
and negative potential leads 
which extend to the battery 
fuse-panel are located in close 
proximity to reduce stray 
magnetic fields. Battery charge 
and discharge leads are sepa- 
rated as completely as prac- 
ticable. Large open battery- 
loops are also avoided, as well 
as close coupling between noisy 
and filtered leads. Filters 
which consist of a large choke 
coil, like those shown in Figure 
1, and condensers of large ca- 
pacity help to keep generator 
noise from appearing in ap- 
preciable amount on the bat- 
tery fuse panels. Small choke 
coils are also used to attenuate 
further the noise potentials 
caused by the battery supply 
and prevent them from ap- 
pearing on the filaments and 
plates of associated repeaters. 
A filter is added to the supply 
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leads which connect the battery to 
the regulator-network relays to sup- 
press battery noise on these leads, 
because they are close to transmission 
leads. Grounding the input circuit of 
repeaters to the positive terminal of 
the filament battery rather than to 
the relay-rack ground 


metry, with respect to ground, is of 
major importance in telephone design. 
This method is illustrated by the ex- 
tensive use of twisted pair in the 
telephone plant to balance out dis- 
turbances from neighboring conduc- 
tors. The frequent transpositions in- 
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duced considerably be- 
low that at point y by 
noise and spark killers. 
On the line at point z 
the noise level is reduced further by 
the filter action of the composite set 
where the telephone and telegraph 
currents merge. 

The examples discussed so far have 
dealt largely with the principle of 
restricting noise at the source by 
means of wiring details and choke 
coils or filters. There are two other 
principles commonly employed in 
telephone work which, in a broad 
sense, may be termed “‘balance-to- 
ground” and “‘segregation.” The latter 
includes shielding and _ grounding. 
Balance-to-ground or circuit sym- 
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Fig. 2—“Noise killers” which consist of choke coils and con- 
densers are used to quiet telegraph circuits 


troduced by the twist expose the two 
conductors of a pair equally to dis- 
turbing voltages and currents. This 
greatly reduces the net disturbance 
in the speech channel, since there is a 
neutralization of the effect induced in 
one conductor of the pair by that in- 
duced in the other. Furthermore, at 
the terminals, the circuit elements 
which are directly connected to these 
line conductors must be symmetrical 
with respect to ground within closely 
prescribed limits if the balance-to- 
ground of the line conductors is not 
to be impaired by the terminations. 
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Where physical separation of noisy 
and quiet circuits is impracticable, 
the effect of physical separation may 
be obtained by shielding. This noise- 
preventive technique finds its greatest 
application where higher frequency 
circuits are involved, but limited use 
is made of it in low-level message and 
program circuits. For example, care 
is taken in program cable repeater 
offices to avoid telegraph and ringing 
induction in program transmission 
channels. This has been accomplished 
by using shielded wiring for ringing 
and telegraph circuits when brought 
into equipment mounting racks on 
which program amplifiers are located. 

For many years it was standard 
practice to connect the metal frames 
on which equipment is mounted to 
the positive bus bar of the miscel- 
laneous battery supply. These frames, 
and the ground bar which is mounted 
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Fig. 3—Noise due to voltages between the 

Jilament and signal grounds can be avoided 

by insulating the sensitive equipment ele- 
ments from the noisy equipment frame 


on them, constitute a common path 
for the return of direct current from 
the relays in signaling and. control 
apparatus. This current has an ap- 
preciable alternating current com- 
ponent which comes from the har- 
monics of the charging generators and 
from the making and breaking of re- 
lays and vibrating contacts in in- 
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ductive circuits. Noise potentials 
which are materially larger than those 
on the quiet, or filament, ground may 
appear in this signal ground. They 
depend on the ground resistance and 
the magnitude of the extraneous cur- 
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FRAMES 
Fig. 4—Noise potentials between filament 
and signal grounds are sometimes minimized 
by short-circuiting ties 


rents. Consequently, noise is quite 
likely to arise in vacuum-tube equip- 
ment in which different parts are 
connected to both grounds. Figures 
3 and 4 illustrate two methods of 
making these potentials ineffective. 
In Figure 3 noise due to voltage be- 
tween the filament and signal grounds 
is avoided by insulating the sensitive 
equipment elements from the noisy 
equipment frame. The insulation pre- 
vents the extraneous voltages on the 
frame from appearing on the grid of 
the tube through the stray capaci- 
tances between the coil windings and 
case. The weakness of this design is 
that, inadvertently, the insulation 
may become short-circuited. In the 
case illustrated by Figure 4 noise po- 
tentials between filament and signal 
grounds are shorted out deliberately 
by means of short-circuiting ties. As 
a result of this equalization of poten- 
tials, current flows over the ties and 
the positive filament-battery supply 
leads. Since the positive and negative 
filament-battery supply leads are in- 
ductively coupled as a result of pair- 
ing, the net voltage between these 
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leads is approximately the resistance 
drop due to the current flow along the 
positive lead. When there are a large 
number of filament-ground to signal- 
ground ties, the alternating current 
over any given tieis relatively small. In 
the telephone plant the effect of tying 
together the various filament and 
signal grounds in vacuum tube equip- 
ment is quite beneficial. 

Thus far the illustrations have dealt 
with circuits operating at voice fre- 
quencies, but the same principles 
apply also to circuits which operate at 
higher frequencies. This may be 
illustrated by a noise problem which 
arose several years ago in the repro- 
duction of sound in auditory per- 
spective between the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, and Constitu- 
tional Hall, Washington. In this 
demonstration the wide range of 
volume and carrier-current operation 


required that a very low circuit 
noise level be maintained. A survey 
of noise conditions on the circuits 
used to transmit this special program 
showed the presence of telegraph and 
other office noise in the Baltimore- 
Abington cable section due to paral- 
lelism in the outside cable between 
these circuits and other circuits. 
Within the office the auditory cir- 
cuits were run in shielded leads and 
were well protected from noise. The 
trouble outside was overcome, as indi- 
cated in Figure 5, by installing choke 
coils in all the other circuits to reduce 
the induction in the low-level part of 
the auditory program circuits from 
direct-current telegraph lines in the 
Baltimore repeater station. This 
method of noise suppression is identi- 
cal with that used today to suppress 
noise and crosstalk in the Type-K 
carrier-telephone system for cables. 
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Fig. s—Carrier circuits which run parallel to other circuits in outside cable are pro- 
tected against noise by installing choke coils in all non-carrier circuits 
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A Call-Thru Test Set 


By C. V. TAPLIN 
Local Central Office Facilities 


VARIETY of equipment is 
Apevite! in dial central offices 

for testing the various pieces of 
equipment so that faults may be dis- 
covered and removed promptly. These 
test sets indicate the condition of the 
major groups of apparatus, but do not 
test all paths through the central 
office, and thus do not give complete 
assurance that all calls placed will be 
correctly handled. To provide a means 
of making overall tests of the office 
equipment, call-thru test sets have 
been used for a number of years. 
These provide for placing test calls 
through various groups of office equip- 
ment exactly as subscribers would; 
and they give indications when the 
calls are not properly completed. 
Recently a new call-thru test set has 
been developed to incorporate a num- 


Fig. 1—The call-thru test set provides ten circuits for 
placing calls through various groups of office equipment 
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ber of new features and certain im- 
provements in the old, which ex- 
perience over a number of years has 
suggested. 

Like its predecessors, the new test 
set consists of a wooden cabinet that 
can be placed on a desk or table in the 
central office. The apparatus used by 
the operators, such as keys, lamps, 
and jacks are mounted on the front, 
and arranged as shown in Figure 1. 
The operator plugs in a telephone set 
as at a switchboard—the handset base 
shown being used only for dialing out- 
going calls. Ten line circuits are pro- 
vided for placing calls, each provided 
with a message register and alarm 
features. Jacks are provided for a pen 
register and certain special purposes 
such as making noise measurements, 
and a position clock is mounted at the 
right of the keys to be 
used chiefly in timing 
when measurements 
are made. 

The call-thru test 
set is designed pri- 
marily for placing calls 
through the various 
groups of office equip- 
ment, and for deter- 
mining that each call 
reaches its correct des- 
tination and is properly 
handled throughout. 
These calls are usually 
made to special test 
numbers with circuits 
arranged to send back 
signals to show that 
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the call has been properly terminated. 
Calls may also be sent to company 
employees, such as test board oper- 
ators, or back to the call-thru test set 
itself. Signals are provided to indicate 
that on such calls proper pulses have 
been sent for returning or collecting 
the coin on coin-box lines, or for line 
message register operation. Provision 
is also made for measuring noise on 
the connection when occasion war- 
rants. Of considerable convenience is 
an associated jack panel which al- 
lows the outgoing lines to be readily 
changed to different line-finder groups 
so that the calls may be distributed 
over all groups of equipment. 

Each of the ten circuits provided in- 
cludes a key for originating, answer- 
ing, or holding calls; a key for simu- 
lating the deposit of a coin and for 
releasing the associated relays when 
the coin collect or return pulse is not 
received; a key for transferring in- 
coming calls to an intercepting oper- 
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ator when the test set is not at- 
tended;. two lamps to indicate in- 
coming calls and coin signals; and a 
message register. The operator’s tele- 
phone set and the dial are common 
to all circuits, and are connected to 
them by operation of the talking key. 
Provision is also made for plugging 
in a pen register for recording the 
numbers dialed. 

With the usual method of opera- 
tion, the attendant operates the talk- 
ing key of one circuit to the originat- 
ing position, and dials a number. He 
can then move the key to the hold 
position, and at once place another 
call over another circuit. The progress 
of the call is indicated by the lighting 
of the lamps, the operation of the 
message register, or by tones over 
the circuit. A call that encounters 
trouble may be held until the source 
of the trouble has been located. 

The terminals of the ten calling 
circuits are wired to ten sets of jacks 
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Fig. 2—Simplified diagram of an application of the call-thru test set to a panel office 
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on a separate jack panel, usually 
mounted on one of. the relay-rack 
bays. On this same panel are pro- 
visions for one hundred sets of jacks 
wired to line-finder terminals at the 
intermediate distributing frame. These 
connections are made so as to dis- 
tribute the one hundred jacks over 
different line-finder groups. By merely 
changing the patching cords at this 
jack panel, therefore, the attendant 
can distribute his ten test-set circuits 
over one hundred line-finder termi- 
nals. After placing as many calls as 
desired through the ten line-finder 
groups, the attendant goes to the 
jack panel, rearranges the patching 
cords, and then calls over a different 
set of ten line-finder groups, and so on. 

Besides the ten calling circuits that 
pass through the jack panel, the test 
set has ten sets of terminals for in- 
coming calls. These are wired to the 
intermediate distributing frame, and 
there connected to unassigned num- 
bers on the final frames, so that calls 
may be received. These are particu- 
larly useful for making noise measure- 
ments. The attendant plugs the 
noise-measuring equipment into the 
jack provided for it, and then places 
a call to one of the lines that termi- 
nate in the test set. When the call 
comes in, he operates the transfer key 
of that circuit, which transfers the 


call to the noise set, and the measure- 
ment is made. The noise-measuring 
jack is associated with the common 
intercepting trunk, but when the plug 
of the set is inserted in the jack, the 
connection to the intercepting trunk 
is opened. 
A simplified diagram indicating the 
arrangement of the circuits as used in 
a panel office is shown in Figure 2. In 
the interest of simplification only two 
lines are shown and each circuit is 
represented by a single line. The re- 
lays, lamps, and pen register feature 
are omitted. Only a single trunk is 
provided to the intercepting operator 
because the chance of having two in- 
coming calls at the same time is very 
remote, since calls would come into 
the set when it was unattended only 
because of some error in dialing. 
This new test set supersedes the 
previous type, and will be furnished 
on all new orders. It incorporates a 
number of improved features, chief 
among them is the provision of sepa- 
rate signals to indicate coin collect 
and return, of message registers, and 
of a dial in a handset base instead of 
on the front of the set itself. This 
latter change permits the dial to be 
placed in the most convenient place 
for the operator to reach it, and is 
thus less tiring to use when a large 
number of calls are to be placed. 
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Suppressor-Grid 
Modulation 


By C. B. GREEN 
Vacuum Tube Development 


LL radio-telephone transmis- 
sion—and a rapidly increasing 
portion of long-distance wire- 

telephone transmission —is of the 
“carrier” type. A high-frequency cur- 
rent generated by an oscillator is 
varied in amplitude by audio-frequen- 
cies, with the result that the trans- 
mitted signal is a varying high- 
frequency current conforming to an 
envelope that duplicates the audio- 
frequency wave. This process of mod- 
ulation is usually accomplished by 
applying the carrier and audio fre- 
quencies to one or more electrodes of 
a vacuum-tube amplifier—the selec- 
tion of the elements and the design of 
the tube being such that the carrier- 
frequency output will vary linearly 
with the audio-frequency input. Until 
recently there have been three major 
types of vacuum-tube modulation, 
which take their names from the tube 
element to which the voice-frequency 
is applied. More specifically they are 
grid modulation, plate modulation, 
and plate-and-screen modulation. 
Each type has its own advantages 
and disadvantages. Both plate and 
plate-and-screen modulators are char- 
acterized by a high degree of linearity 
and a very high plate-circuit effi- 
ciency, but they are under the disad- 
vantage that much of the output 
energy is obtained from the voice- 
frequency input rather than from the 
d-c power supply for the plate. As a 
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result the audio-frequency power re- 
quired is comparable to the modu- 
lated output, so that in these two 
cases large audio-frequency amplifiers 
are needed between the microphone 
and the modulator. 

In grid modulation where the audio 
signal as well as the radio-frequency 
driving voltage is placed on the con- 
trol grid, modulation is accomplished 
with much less audio power. This does 
not imply negligible audio-frequency 
driving power, since the potential of 
the control grid may be positive for a 
part of each radio-frequency cycle. 
The application of stabilized feed- 
back* to the grid modulator has re- 
sulted in linearity equal or superior 
to that obtained in plate or plate-and- 
screen modulators, and many modern 
transmitters, especially in the broad- 
cast field, utilize grid modulation. 


*RecorD, February, 1937, p. 182. 
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A modulating system requiring 
neither stabilized feedback nor neu- 
tralization, and little or no audio- 
power amplification, would be a closer 
approach to the ideal, especially for 
use in mobile short-wave applications, 
where weight, size, and  multi- 
frequency operation are complicating 
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Fig. 1—(Above) In a tetrode tube secondary 

electrons from the plate will be collected by 

the screen grid at low swings of the plate 

voltage; (Below) With a pentode, the zero 

bias of the suppressor grid turns back the 
secondary electrons 


factors. A fourth form of modulation, 
which is nearer this latter ideal, can 
be employed by taking advantage of 
the dependence of the output power 
on the potential of the suppressor grid 
in tubes which have three grids. These 
three-grid tubes, or pentodes as they 
are commonly called, have been used 
for several years as high-gain ampli- 
fiers, but only recently have they 
been especially designed for use as 
modulators. Their innermost grid 
sefves as a control grid, as in a triode. 
The second, or screen, grid serves as a 
shield to lower coupling capacities and 
to accelerate the space current, as 
does the plate of a triode, but its 
Wires are made small so that this grid 
will collect as little current as pos- 
sible. The third, or suppressor grid, is 
usually held at filament potential and 
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is thus negative with respect to both 
the screen grid and the plate. Its 
function is to return to the plate the 
secondary electrons knocked from it 
by the electron stream coming through 
the screen. Without it, the secondar 

electrons would be collected by the 
screen during the negative peaks of 
the output voltage, when the plate 
potential drops below that of the 
screen. The loss of these secondary 
electrons from the plate would reduce 
the net plate current during part of 
each cycle, and cause distortion and 
inefficiency. 

In a screen-grid tube that has no 
suppressor grid, distortion and a loss 
in efficiency occur whenever the plate 
voltage swings too low. The arrange- 
ment of such a tube is indicated 
in the upper part of Figure 1. 
The filament is considered to be at 
zero, or reference, potential, and the 
screen grid, which is at a constant 
positive potential, accelerates the 
electrons toward the plate. The 
potential of the control grid varies 
with the carrier frequency, and may 
be positive during part of the cycle. 
Electrons accelerated by the screen 
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Fig. 2—Dynamic suppressor-grid charac- 
teristic of the 312A tube 
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pass through it and strike the plate, 
giving rise to secondary electrons. The 
potential of the plate, although biased 
more highly positive than the screen, 
varies with the signal, and if it 
swings below the screen bias these 
secondary electrons—indicated by the 
dotted arrow—will be drawn to the 
screen. With a suppressor grid, how- 
ever, as shown in the lower part of 
Figure 1, the secondary electrons are 
turned back by the effect of the zero 
bias, and distortion is avoided. 

Hence, when a suppressor grid is 
used, the plate voltage may be al- 
lowed to swing lower with respect to 
the screen voltage. The losses in the 
plate circuit are proportional to the 
product of the instantaneous voltage 
and current, and since the maximum 
plate current occurs when its voltage 
is lowest, the losses are decreased by 
allowing the voltage to drop to lower 
values, which is another advantage of 
this type of tube. This lowering of the 
instantaneous plate voltage also per- 
mits an increase in the amplitude of 
the radio-frequency plate potential 
for a given d-c plate voltage. 

If the suppressor grid is discon- 
nected from the filament and given a 
separate negative bias, it will be 
found that the plate current varies 
linearly with the suppressor bias over 
a wide range of negative values. It is 
thus possible to use the suppressor 
grid as a modulating electrode. A new 
type of modulator is obtained in this 
way which retains the high plate 
efficiency of the pentode. It is possible 
to design such a tube so that approxi- 
mately the maximum output is ob- 
tained with zero potential on the 
suppressor grid. Since no positive 
swing is required, no current is drawn 
by the suppressor grid, and negligible 
power is needed for modulation. This 
constitutes the principal superiority of 
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Fig. 3—The elements of the 312A tube with 
part of the plate and half of one of the end 
shields cut away 


suppressor-grid modulation over both 
plate and grid modulation. Since the 
suppressor can be driven on a voltage 
basis, without the expenditure of 
appreciable energy, it is not necessary 
to supply high amplification for the 
audio-frequency power. 

The Western Electric 312A tube, 
shown at the left in the photograph at 
the head of this article, was designed 
for such use, and has the suppressor- 
grid characteristic shown in Figure 2. 
The upper end is purposely saturated 
in the positive region very near zero 
bias, so as to obtain maximum power 
without driving the grid positive. 
The shape of the characteristic near 
its lower end is affected by the degree 
of screening furnished by the sup- 
pressor grid. At the negative peaks of 
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audio modulation, practically all the 
electrons should be repelled, reduc- 
ing the plate current to zero. If the 
suppressor grid does not shield the 
plate adequately, as at the end of the 
grid structure,.a non-linear “toe” of 
the characteristic appears, and the 
plate current cannot be reduced to 
zero, which prevents attaining one 
hundred per cent modulation. In the 
312A tube, metal shields, which may 
be seen in Figure 3, are attached to 
the ends of the grid structure to 
reduce the “‘toe” of the characteristic 
- to insignificant proportions. 

In addition to this function, the 
suppressor end shielding assists the 
screen grid in reducing the grid-to- 
plate capacitance. If this capacitance 
is too high, there will be regenerative 
feedback from plate to grid and 
singing may occur. In tubes with a 
high grid-to-plate capacitance this 
effect is avoided by neutralization: 
the circuit is adjusted so that a 
voltage equal to the feedback but 
opposite in phase is also applied to the 
grid. Such neutralization requires ad- 
ditional apparatus, needs adjustment 
when the carrier frequency is changed, 
and in addition is a source of distor- 
tion in broad-band transmission. In 
tubes with sufficiently small grid-to- 
plate capacitance, all these disad- 
vantages are avoided. In the 312A 
tube, where the capacitance is a tenth 
of what it would be without the end 
shields, it is unnecessary to neutralize 


for any normal use of the tube. This is 
especially advantageous in mobile 
radio transmitters where multi-fre- 
quency operation, together with severe 
weight and space limitations, demands 
a minimum of adjustment in band 
changing or tuning. The small size 
and light weight of the 312A also 
contribute to its usefulness in the 
mobile transmitter field. 

The 322A tube, shown at the right 
in the photograph at the head of this 
article, is a later development, and is 
capable of providing more than twice 
the output power of the 312A. It has 
the additional advantage of somewhat 
higher overall efficiency due to the 
relatively lower screen-grid current 
needed. This is secured by lining up 
the wires of the control grid and the 
screen grid so that the latter, while 
having normal electrostatic influence 
upon the space current, does not 
intercept as many electrons as it 
otherwise would. 

Although these tubes were de- 
veloped primarily for use as sup- 
pressor-grid modulators, they may 
also be operated with high plate 
efficiency as oscillators, as amplifiers, 
or as either of the other three types of 
modulators. Like other pentodes they 
have a high gain and thus require 
little radio-frequency driving power. 
These advantages of the new tubes, 
combined with their comparatively 
high output for the plate voltage used, 
give them a wide field of usefulness. 
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Filters for H-1 Carrier Telephone System 


By J. O. ISRAEL 


Transmission Networks Development 


LTHOUGH fewer filters are re- 
quired in single-channel carrier 
systems than in multi-channel 

systems, their use is equally impor- 
tant. Each terminal for the H-1 sys- 
tem,* for example, requires seven 
filters, which are inserted in the circuit 
as indicated in Figure 1, where single 
boxes are used to indicate two direc- 
tional and two line filters. In the H-1 
system the lower sideband is trans- 
mitted in the west-to-east direction 
and the upper sideband in the east- 
to-west direction. The terminal shown 
is a “west” terminal, and thus uses 
the lower sideband in the transmitting 
branch. The modulator and demodu- 
lator filters a, B, and c are used 
principally for the suppression of un- 
wanted products of modulation and 
demodulation. The attenuation char- 
*Recorp, November, 1937, p. 76. 
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acteristics of these three filters are 
shown in Figure 2. 

In the transmitting branch, the a 
filter passes the voice band, extending 
up to about 3000 cycles, but sup- 
presses all the higher frequencies that 
might otherwise pass back into the 
voice circuit. The B filter cuts off just 
above the carrier frequency of 7150 
cycles, and thus attenuates the upper 
sideband and other unwanted modu- 
lation products of higher frequency. 
The other, or “‘east,”” terminal has in 
the B position a band-pass filter that 
transmits frequencies in the range 
from 7000 to 10,000 cycles. The c 
filter is employed to attenuate high- 
frequency modulation products that 
might otherwise pass to the hybrid 
coil and out on the voice circuit, caus- 
ing noise. Only a moderate amount of 
suppression is required of this filter, 
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and in fact of most of 80 


the others, because 
there are several filters 
in each direction of 


CIRCUIT FORA 


CIRCUIT FOR B CIRCUIT FOR C 


60 
transmission, and the 


suppression obtained is 


a function of all of 
them rather than of 


any one alone. 
Filters A and c are 


LOSS IN DECIBELS 


held to a high degree of 
balance to prevent the 


carrier from appearing 
in the voice channel as 


T 


noise. As indicated in 


Figure 1, the carrier is 
supplied at the mid- 
points of the trans- 
formers at both sides 
of the modulator and 
demodulator and flows through the 
filter longitudinally, and is thus largely 
balanced out. 

The directional filters, which sepa- 
rate the incoming and outgoing side- 
bands, are both band-pass filters. 
Their attenuation characteristics are 
shown in Figure 3. They are required 
to be highly selective, since the upper 
and lower sidebands lie only 500 
cycles apart. This high selectivity not 
only requires a considerable number 
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Fig. 2—Attenuation-frequency characteristics of the modu- 


lator and demodulator filters 


of coils and condensers, but also 
necessitates precise adjustment and 
good stability with aging and varia- 
tions of temperature. As already noted 
the selectivity in the transmitting 
path results from the combination of 
filters B and pb and thus is really 
greater than the amount indicated by 
Figure 3 alone. 

The line filters separate the voice- 
frequency channel from the two car- 
rier sidebands. Like the directional 
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Fig. 1—Block schematic of the H-1 carrier system showing the location of various filters 
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100 the coils of the filter. 
| Since these filters are 
connected directly to 
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= the line, they may oc- 
0004 casionally be exposed to 
= high voltages caused 
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by lightning or surges 


fp onpower lines adjacent 
4 RECEIVING to the telephone line. 
4 
\ Because of resonances 
| among the coils and 
z MITTIN 
40 7 condensers within the 
\ filter, the voltage in 
30 
4 7 some parts of the filter 
may rise to several 
= / times the normal volt- 
’ / age at certain frequen- 
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\ \ J cies. Because of these 
0 ---- conditions those con- 
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higher voltages might 


Fig. 3—Attenuation-frequency character- appear are made to withstand a 


istics of the directional filters ‘ah 


filters, they are highly selective, but 
one is a high-pass and the other a E A 

low-pass filter. Their characteristics '2°F- 
are shown in Figure 4. These two line bi ; 
filters also differ in that the low-pass - 
filter is balanced to ground while only —_joo}— _ 


part of the high-pass filter is balanced. 7 
The line itself is balanced, and all  %[-~ — 


filters connected directly to it must 3) 

also be balanced. A balanced filter $ u) 

requires more elements, however, and © 79-4 

thus is more expensive. An appreci- 2 \ \ 

able saving, both in cost and space, 
has been made by incorporating a ~ ,) \ 

transformer near the line end of the \ \ 

high-pass filter, which allows the fil- 40 


ter to present a balanced appearance 
to the line even though the portion 
of the filter behind the transformer 
is not balanced. The transformer 


20 


itself is also utilized as one of 0 
istics for the line filters FREQUENCY IN KILOCYCLES PER SECOND 
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1500-volt test, instead of 1000 volts 
as has been employed before. 

Since the H-1 carrier system pro- 
vides only one additional talking cir- 
cuit, and is designed for short dis- 
tances, it was essential to keep the 
cost of all its elements as low as pos- 
sible. To aid in meeting this require- 
ment, these filters are all of the 
“potted” type, employing precision 
paper condensers and small toroidal 
coils. In this method of construction 
the coils and condensers for the three 
modulator and demodulator filters are 
assembled compactly in a can which is 
then filled with compound, providing 
a moisture-proof seal. The directional 
filters for each terminal are mounted 
in two cans of similar type, which are 
held together by a common cover. A 


similar double-can arrangement is 
employed for the line filters. The posi- 
tion of these filters in the terminal 
cabinet for the H-1 carrier telephone 
system is shown in Figure 5, where the 
small space that is occupied by the 
filters is evident. 

An important factor in the design 
of these filters was the use of coils with 
cores of molybdenum-permalloy. 
Without this core material it would be 
necessary to use air-core coils in the 
band filters and high-pass line filters 
to avoid modulation. Although the 
filters for the H-1 system employ 
more coils and condensers and pro- 
vide sharper discrimination than those 
used in the older D systems, their 
cost is substantially lower, and the 
space occupied is about one-sixth. 


Fig. s—Terminal for the H-\ carrier sys- 

tem showing the location of the modulator 

and demodulator (A, B, and C), directional 
filters (D), and line filters (E) 
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A Vogad for Radio- Telephone 


Control Terminals 


By S. DOBA, JR. 
Transmission Development Department 


N the transmission of speech over 

radio circuits, one condition that 

must always be met in practice is 
that the received signal shall be 
sufficiently greater than any disturb- 
ing noises to prevent serious impair- 
ment of the intelligibility. The gener- 
ation of power at radio frequencies, 
on the other hand, is costly, so that 
economical operation does not justify 
the transmission of more power than 
is needed to produce a satisfactory 
signal at the receiver. Economy, there- 
fore, would call for the radiation of a 
constant amount of power just great 
enough to give good reception. The 
range of intensities of speech sounds 
delivered to the toll terminal equip- 
ment, however, varies over a con- 
siderable range because of the natural 
variation in intensity of speech sounds 
of a single talker, which may amount 
to 30 or 40 db, and of the difference in 
volumes of some 30 db arising from 
the differences in speakers and in the 
connecting circuits and equipment. 

With this situation, some form of 
volume control is required if efficient 
operation is to be secured. The usual 
practice is to have the technical 
operator adjust the potentiometer 
ahead of an amplifier so as to maintain 
the outgoing volume at a constant 
value as measured on a 203c volume 
indicator. In this way, the range of 
speech amplitudes applied to the 
radio circuit is reduced to 30 or 40 db. 
Quite often, however, the technical 
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operator has a number of other func- 
tions to perform as well, such as 
tuning the radio receiver, adjusting 
its volume, and adjusting the sensi- 
tivities of the voice-operated devices 
that prevent echoes or singing. All 
these adjustments must be made at 
the beginning of a call, so that the 
volume control of the transmitter 
frequently suffers—particularly on 
calls of short duration. 

For a number of years the Research 
Department has been engaged in de- 
termining the factors involved in the 
automatic adjustment of speech vol- 
ume; and many different devices have 
been produced for that purpose. These 
have been called “‘vogads”—a word 
formed from the initial letters of the 
phrase ‘“‘volume-operated gain-adjust- 
ing device.” In general the perform- 
ance of a vogad, as compared to a 
technical operator attentively super- 
vising a circuit with the help of a 
volume indicator, is better in quickly 
detecting and reducing volumes that 
are too high, and possibly slower in 
deciding that a volume.is too low. 
Lack of quickness in this latter. re- 
spect, however, may be offset by per- 
mitting a certain amount of varia- 
bility in the output amplitude. 

Vogads differ widely depending on 
the type of circuits with which they 
are to operate; but they all consist of 
an amplifier, or “vario-repeater,” the 
gain of which is adjusted by a number 
of control circuits. In function these 
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circuits take the place of the volume 
indicator and the hands, ears, eyes, 
and brain of the operator. The opera- 
tion of even the simplest vogad is 
necessarily involved, because there is 
no accurate way of quickly determin- 
ing such a complex quantity as the 
volume of speech. Besides this basic 
difficulty, the characteristics of dif- 
ferent voices vary over a wide range 
and the effects on the voice of the 
several types of telephone. trans- 
mitters also differ. Moreover, some 
syllables are naturally much weaker 
than others; and one talker may em- 
phasize the strong syllables and whis- 
per the weak ones, while another may 
talk in a monotonous voice, which is 
tiresome to listen to but is quite 
desirable from the standpoint of good 
radio transmission. 

Chance may decide that five or six 
weak syllables occur before an average 
strong syllable, and the vogad must 
determine quickly whether the low- 
intensity signals are weak syllables of 
speech at a certain volume or strong 
syllables at a much lower volume, 
because it is primarily the volume 
that is to be controlled. At the same 
time, the vogad should reduce strong 
syllables quickly enough to avoid 
overloading the radio transmitter, 
and increase the abnormally weak 
ones quickly enough to prevent the 
listener from losing them. 

Although there are several ways of 
accomplishing volume control, the 
general principles involved may be 
illustrated by a description of a com- 
paratively simple vogad recently 
developed for use with short-haul 
radio-telephone circuits. For such ap- 
plications, economy in the first cost of 
the apparatus is an important factor. 

A simplified schematic diagram of 
this vogad is shown in the figure. It 
consists of a vario-repeater and four 
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control circuits, which use neon glow 
tubes to adjust the gain of the ampli- 
fier. The vario-repeater consists of a 
push-pull amplifier with variable-mu 
pentodes to supply the variable gain, 
and normal repeaters to provide a 
fixed amount of gain. The gain of the 
push-pull amplifier is controlled by 
varying the bias on two condensers, 
cI and c2, in the control-grid circuit 
of the tubes v1 and v2. The bias on 
these condensers is changed in accord- 
ance with the energy at the input and 
output of the vogad by four control 
circuits. These are: I—a gain de- 
creaser, which increases the negative 
bias of the vario-repeater whenever 
the output signal exceeds a critical 
value; 2—a gain increaser, which de- 
creases the negative bias of the vario- 
repeater whenever the output is low 
but above a value determined by the 
noise level; 3—a gain-increase dis- 
abler, which prevents operation of the 
gain increaser when the output signal 
is high enough; and 4—a gain-increase 
enabler, which permits operation of 
the gain increaser when the input 
signals are above the noise level, thus 
preventing normal line noise from in- 
creasing the gain during the time that 
no speech is present. 

The operation of this vogad may be 
understood in a general way by as- 
suming that its input is connected to 
a telephone circuit with a normal 
amount of line noise, and that a sub- 
scriber with a rather weak voice 
commences to talk. When speech of 
sufficient amplitude is present, part is 
rectified by the copper-oxide unit D in 
the gain-increase enabler circuit. This 
operates relay a, which closes the 
circuit through gas tube cr2 and a 
forty-volt enabling bias £2. The gain- 
increaser amplifier then causes the 
breakdown of gas tubes Gr2 and GT3, 
and the resulting current flows through 
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c1 and decreases the negative bias on 
the grid condensers c1 and c2. This 
increases the gain of the vario- 
repeater, which continues to increase 
until the crests of some of the stronger 
syllables, appearing across trans- 
former T2, are high enough to cause 
conduction through the gain-increase- 
disabler tube v4. Current flowing 
through this tube and R3 increases the 
negative bias of the gain-increaser 
amplifier tube v3 until the output of 
the latter is no longer great enough to 
break down ct2. When these condi- 
tions are reached, the gain of the 
vario-repeater remains constant. 
Now assume that the talker empha- 
sizes a syllable or two by pronouncing 
them loudly without raising the 
general level of his voice. This some- 
what higher output now momentarily 
breaks down the gain-decreaser tube 
ct, and the current that flows pro- 


VARIO REPEATER 


duces a sudden increase in the nega- © 
tive potential of condenser c1, which 
in turn causes a quick reduction in 
gain of the vario-repeater. As soon 
as the abnormally loud syllables have 
passed, however, current ceases to 
pass through cri, and the charge on 
c2, which is of larger capacity than 
cI, restores the charge on cr through 
the high resistance r1, so that the 
gain of the vario-repeater returns 
nearly to its original value. By this 
momentary reduction in gain, the 
subscriber’s emphasis will have been 
somewhat reduced, but the radio 
transmitter will have been protected 
from overload. 

Now assume that the talker gets 
excited and starts to shout, raising 
his volume considerably. The voltage 
across transformer TI will rise and 
cause breakdown of ctTi, and this 
voltage, in series with the enabling 
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Fig. 1—Simplified schematic diagram of a vogad designed for radio transmitter circuits 
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battery EI, will cause a current to 
flow through ci and c2, raising the 
negative bias so that the gain of the 
vario-repeater is reduced to an amount 
that maintains the desired output 
volume with the increased input 
volume. This condition will persist 
until the talker lowers his volume. 
During the period that cT1 is broken 
down, the gain-increase-disabler tube 
v4, is also conducting, and thus pre- 
vents the gain-increaser from operat- 
ing. When the talker lowers his 
volume sufficiently, however, both 
GTI and v4 will cease conducting, and 
the negative bias on v3 will decrease 
so that the gain-increaser will again 
come into action. The result is that 
the gain of the vario-repeater is vary- 
ing almost continuously and _ the 


speech volume delivered to the radio 
transmitter is kept within much closer 
limits than it otherwise would be. 
When the subscriber ceases to talk, 
or his volume drops practically to the 
noise level, the tubes GT2 and GT3 will 
be extinguished because of the de- 
creased output, and thus further in- 
crease in gain is prevented. 

The vogad here described is about 
as simple a circuit as justifies the 
name, and the drawing and descrip- 
tion are still simpler than the actual 
device. It is, however, adequate for 
circuits where a range of volume of 
about 40 db is to be reduced to a 
range of possibly 5 db. For circuits 
having a greater input range or re- 
quiring a smaller output range, much 
more complex vogads are required. 


The front of this new dial number-plate is finished with an 

“improved ceramic material instead of cellulose acetate as at 

present. Comparative tests show that this enamel finish is 

superior in resisting wear and scratches. The new plate 

will improve the appearance of dials in service and effect 
economies in dial maintenance 
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In this gas furnace ceramic samples made in developing improved insulating 
materials for telephone apparatus are fired 
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News of the Month 


CatTHopE-Ray Inpicator Gives Exact 
BEARING OF PLANE IN FLIGHT 


AN IMPORTANT new development for locating 
airplanes by radio was demonstrated by the 
Laboratories in August to representatives of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority and of the airlines. 
A spot of light on the end of a cathode-ray tube 
gave by its direction from the center of a compass- 
rose the actual direction of the airplane from the 
station. The system used a pick-up antenna 
which might be at any distance from the aircraft 
control point, the connection being made over a 
telephone line. After the system is put in opera- 
tion, on a particular channel, no adjustments 
are necessary. As each pilot talks, the spot of 
light jumps to the correct orientation. When 
used in connection with the beacon system, the 
new device will enable the precise location of 
aircraft at any time. 

The demonstration, which was made at the 
Mendham test station, included a series of 
bearings of the airplane in which the guests 
came from Washington, and a further series of 
bearings on the Laboratories planes circling the 
station and flying over it. E. L. Nelson repre- 
sented the Laboratories, and H. T. Budenbom, 
K. O. Thorp and G. W. Davis had charge of 
the apparatus. H. N. Willets represented the 
Western Electric Company. 


AUSTRALIA TO INSTALL TWELVE-CHANNEL 
Open-WIRE CARRIER SYSTEM 


THE FIRST commercial user of the Type-J 
carrier telephone system outside of the Bell 
System will be the Australian Post Office De- 
partment which operates the communications 
services in Australia. Negotiations have been 
completed for the sale of a system by the Inter- 
national Standard Electric Corporation for 
installation between Sydney and Melbourne, a 
distance of nearly 600 miles. The system, which 
will probably be placed in service in the latter 
part of 1939, will comprise nine intermediate 
repeaters in addition to the terminals. The 
equipment is being manufactured by the Western 
Electric Company. The equipment will be of the 
type now undergoing trial in Florida. (Systems 
of this type have also been installed in Texas for 
service this autumn and systems are scheduled 
for service in other parts of the country later.) 

Australia, with a population of about 7,000,000, 
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comprises an area almost as great as that of the 
United States. With a population density s0 
low and with large distances between cities, 
open-wire lines are used on the principal com- 
munication routes and carrier systems of the 
type employed in the Bell System have been 
found well adapted for use on their lines in the 
past. On June 30, 1936, there were in service 
75 carrier systems, with an aggregate of 36,000 
circuit miles. 


Two-MILLion-CycLeE CoaAxIAL TEstTs 


Tests, adjustments and modifications on the 
two-megacycle coaxial cable installation between 
New York and Princeton have been under way 
during the past few months. Equalizers and 
power separation filters in all repeaters were 
modified to obtain improved characteristics. 
Transmission-frequency characteristics were 
measured both before and after these modifica- 
tions. Further study directed toward obtaining 
greater precision of equalization and regulation 
is in progress. 

Satisfactory test conversations were held over 
a circuit 2100 miles in length, built up by looping 
back and forth through the coaxial system a 
total of 20 times. This circuit consisted of four 
voice-frequency links in tandem. The conver- 
sation passed through sixty-four steps of modu- 
lation in each direction, using channels located 
in different parts of the frequency band between 
100 and 1900 kilocycles, and passed twenty 
times through each amplifier, giving the equiva- 
lent of 420 amplifiers in each direction. 


STANDARDS OF ELECTRONICS 


Tue InstiTuTE oF Rapio ENGINEERS has re- 
cently published the 1938 edition of Standards of 
Electronics which covers definitions of terms, 
symbols and methods of testing vacuum tubes. 
The section on testing covers general character- 
istics, coefficients, ionization and leakage cur- 
rents, interelectrode capacitance, power output, 
detection characteristics and the testing of 
phototubes. This report diverges from past 
practice in that it is restricted to the field of 
electronics and is a revision of the vacuum tube 
portion of the 1933 report. The remainder of 
that report will be revised and appear in separate 
reports dealing with electroacoustics, electro- 
visual devices, radio receivers, and transmitters 
and antennas. 
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The personnel of the I. R. E. Standards Com- 
mittee includes W. Wilson and J. C. Schelleng. 
F. R. Lack is a member of the Technical Com- 
mittee on Electronics while the following are 
members of various subcommittees: M. S. Glass, 
F. R. Lack, F. B. Llewellyn, H. E. Mendenhall, 
H. A. Pidgeon, A. L. Samuel, E. A. Veazie and 
J. R. Wilson. 


EpucaTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


THE FALL TERM of Out-of-Hour courses is 
scheduled to begin during the week of October 
17. The following courses have been arranged 
by the Personnel Department: 

Elementary Differential Equations by J. A. 
Morton. 

Introduction to Statistical Method and Its Engi- 
neering Applications by H. G. Romig. 

Electronic Devices by J. O. McNally, C. E. Fay, 
M. S. Glass and S. B. Ingram. 

Manufacturing Methods by C. C. Barber, A. K. 
Smith. 

Transmission Networks, Theory and Practice 
by H. Whittle and members of the Transmission 
Apparatus and Networks Departments. 

Design of Electromagnets and Telephone Relays 
by J. D. Tebo, H. N. Wagar and B. F. Runyon. 

Telephone Switching Practice by members of 
the Facilities Group of the Systems Develop- 
ment Department. 

Crossbar Dial System by T. J. Grieser and 
O. H. Williford. 

Transmission Measurements at High Frequen- 


cies by K. D. Smith, M. T. Dow, R. P. Booth 
and F. A. Leibe. 

Mechanics of Telephone Apparatus by C. F. 
Wiebusch. 

Network Analysis and Feedback Amplifier 
Design by H. W. Bode. 

Economics of Toll Telephone Development 
(Lecture Series) by E. I. Green, R. H. Clapp, 
J. T. Dixon and T. C. Rogers. 

Mechanical Drafting by W. C. Jensen. 

Chart Construction by W. C. Jensen. 

The Laboratories and Its Place in the Bell 
S'ystem by members of the Personnel Department. 
This course is planned for women. 

First Aid by L. S. Inskip, J. M. Dunham, 
C. Erwin Nelson, W. C. Somers, Miss M. M. 
Markthaler and Miss K. M. Doring. 


PosTGRADUATE STuDY 


AS ANNOUNCED by the Personnel Department 
on August 11, the plan for part-time postgraduate 
study is available again this year to members of 
the Laboratories who have been regularly em- 
ployed for approximately a year and who hold 
degrees in arts, science, or engineering. 

Through this plan, an opportunity is provided 
for advanced study of a type not available in 
evening colleges or the Out-of-Hour Courses. In 
considering applications for participation under 
the plan, approval is granted primarily on the 
basis of prospective ability of the candidate to 
utilize further training of this type to advantage 


Before delegates to an international conference at Oslo last Fune, G. W. Gilman demonstrated 

the effect on telephone quality of increasing the transmitted band width. Favorable action was 

taken by the conference, and the apparatus, built in these Laboratories by W. Koenig and 
H. F. Michael, drew approving comments for its workmanship. 
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O. LINGEL 


of the Plant Shops Depart- 
ment completed thirty years of 
service in the Bell System on 
the twenty-fifth of September. 


in the Company’s work. On September 23 thirty- 
nine applications for participation under the 
plan had been approved, most of which were 
for Columbia University. 

During the last school year, four members of 
the Laboratories participating under this plan 
had degrees conferred upon them. These were 
A. Mendizza and C. H. Sample, who received 
the degree of Master of Arts in Chemistry from 
Columbia, H. O. Wright, the Bachelor of Laws 
degree from Fordham Law School, and C. R. 
Burrows, the Doctor of Philosophy degree in 
Physics from Columbia. 


VISITORS TO THE LABORATORIES 


Amonc the engineers and research workers 
who visited the Laboratories during the past 
few months were, from Belgium, L. A. Braems 
and M. Karlin, Bell Telephone Manufacturing 
Company, Antwerp; Canada, Dr. Oskar C. 
Gruner, Director of Cancer Research, McGill 
University; England, T. M. Herbert, Research 
Manager, London, Midland and Scottish Rail- 
road Company, A. J. Gibson, Special Officer of 
Lac Inquiry and Director of the London Shellac 
Research Bureau, H. Monks and E. Wilson, 
Automatic Telephone and Electric Company, 
Ltd., H. Ramsay, E. S. Wright, J. C. Edwards 
and R. J. M. Andrews, Standard Telephone and 
Cables, and James Atkinson-Jowett, Cambridge 
University. 

From France, Jan Lovenbach, St. Gobain 
Company; Germany, Mr. Beyerlein, Siemens- 
Halske, Dr. Goldman, Lorenz Company, Pro- 
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A. A. ScHWINN 
of the Research Department 
completed thirty years of serv- 
ice in the Bell System on the 
fourteenth of September. 


fessor Heinrick Barkhausen, 
Dresden, Professor M. Sed- 
dig, University of Frankfort, 
and P. P. Ewald, Stuttgart 
University; apan, Com- 
mander Hiroshi Ogawa, Im- 
perial Japanese Navy, Suyeo 
Inanamy, Ministry of Com- 
munications, Tokyo, Dr. 
Masatsugu Kobayashi, Nip- 
pon Electric Company, 
Tokyo, Dr. Mishio Ishimoto, 
Imperial University, Tokyo, 
and Isamu Yamamoto, 
Tokyo Engineering College; 
Norway, E. T. Ringkjob, 
Civil Engineer of Norwegian 
Telegraph Board; Poland, 
Marian A. Popeil, Poly- 
technical School, Lwow, 
Roman Olesnicki, Antoni 
Mavervriski and A. Jellonek; 
Venezuela, Jose Gilbrorges, 
Radio Station YV5RQ, Cara- 
cas, and Ernesto Paris, Inter- 
national Standard Electric. 

Also E. J. Stewart, Australian Post Office; 
H. R. Zuttermiester, Brazilian Telephone Com- 
pany; Hong Huang, National Resources Com- 
mission, China; Jaroslav Paul, Praha Czech 
Institute, Prague, Czechoslovakia; Fritz A. B. 
Ingerslev, Royal Technical College, Denmark; 
John M. O’Day, Mutual Telephone Company, 
Honolulu; and Dr. Stig Ekelof, Royal Institute 
of Technology, Stockholm, Sweden. 


News NOores 


A RECENT IMPROVEMENT in_teletypewriters 
has been the development of a holding magnet 
to control the mechanism which selects the char- 
acter printed or the function performed. In 
previous machines this was done by five separate 
magnets. The photograph on page 33 shows 
W. R. Lang adjusting this magnet on the 15-type 
teletypewriter. 

THE PHOTOGRAPH on page I of the News 
Notes, in which M. D. Rigterink appears, was 
taken in the ceramic laboratory at Summit 
where investigations are being carried on to de- 
velop all types of improved insulating materials 
for the telephone plant. 

L. F. Morexouse, Technical Representative 
of the Bell System in Europe, spent the month 
of September in New York. 

AN ARTICLE entitled Broadcasting Station 
LS-1—Buenos Aires, by R. E. Coram and A. W. 
Kishpaugh of the Laboratories and W. H. Capen 
of the International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, was published in the July issue of 
Electrical Communication. This article describes 
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the 407A (so-kilowatt) radio transmitter re- 
cently installed to replace a 104 (5-kilowatt) 
transmitter that had been in service since 1927. 

AT DIFFERENT TIMES during August, R. T. 
Staples and H. H. Staebner were at the Point 
Breeze plant of the Western Electric Company 
to discuss cord-development problems. 

W. A. SHEwuHaRT’s address, Application of 
Statistical Methods to Manufacturing Problems, 
presented before The Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia, on February 28, was published in the 
August issue of the Institute’s Journal. 

F. A. Kuntz made several trips to Queensboro 
in connection with the development of outdoor 
telephone booths for the World’s Fair. 

N. Y. PriessmMan discussed electrolytic con- 
densers with manufacturers at North Adams, 
Massachusetts. 

A. C. WALKER, as chairman of the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the U. S. Institute of 
Textile Research, called a meeting of his com- 
mittee to consider plans for continuing through 
a second year its research program on drying of 
textiles. The meeting was held at the National 
Bureau of Standards in Washington. Dr. Walker 
also visited the Point Breeze plant to discuss re- 
quirements for washed textiles with members of 
the manufacturing organization. 

W. J. O’ NEILL was in Camden, New Jersey, 
during August in connection with interference 
proceedings 

R. V. Terry visited the Haydon Manufac- 
turing Company at Forestville, Connecticut, to 
discuss a new switchboard clock for timing toll 
calls. He also visited the Calculagraph Com- 
pany at Harrison, New Jersey, to discuss cal- 
culagraphs for recording the time on toll tickets. 

H. P. Franz has been appointed a member of 
a committee to conduct a 
public-speaking course for the 
Advertising Club of New York. 

* * * 

M. E. Seacer of the Ap- 
paratus Development Depart- 
ment retired from active serv- 
ice on August 6. For seven 
years before joining the Bell 
System, Mr. Seager had been 
engaged in drafting work with 
Yale and Towne at Stamford, 
Connecticut, and the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company at 
Elizabethport, New Jersey. On 
April 22, 1912, he entered the 
drafting group of the Engineer- 
ing Department of the West- 
ern Electric Company where 
he engaged in the mechanical 
design of telephone apparatus. 
Later Mr. Seager worked on 
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special testing machines among which were 
machines for testing the speed of telephone dials 
and for testing the strength of filaments used. in 
vacuum tubes. He also was associated in the 
design of many of the mechanical details of 
sound picture apparatus. In 1934 he transferred 
to the drafting group of the Apparatus Develop- 
ment Department located in the Graybar-Varick 
building where he engaged in the layout and 
design of various commercial product apparatus. 
Since last October, in the drafting group of the 
Telephone Apparatus Department, he had been 
concerned with the design of equipment for 
testing metallic materials. 

A. C. Merriam, who has been associated with 
the Bell System for the past forty-four years, 
retired from active service on August 31. “Jerry,” 
as he is known to his many friends throughout 
the Laboratories, entered the toll rate group of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany in 1894. Six years later he went to the 
Purchasing Department of the Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Company; when its 
headquarters were moved from New York in 
1901, he transferred to the Cost Department of 
the Western Electric Company. In 1913 he 
became supervisor of the Payroll Department 
at West Street. The following year, at the time 
that the manufacturing organization moved to 
Hawthorne, he moved with it as a supervisor in 
the Cost Department. 

In the winter of 1917 Mr. Merriam returned 
to West Street to take charge of a cost group 
in the Engineering Department, now these 
Laboratories. Later he supervised the clerical 
service group of the Tube Shop at Hudson 
Street, and in 1929 rejoined the Accounting 
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Department at West Street. In 1922 his famili- 
arity with Tube Shop activities brought him 
again to Hudson Street to handle accounting 
work there until the transfer of tube manufacture 
to the Western Electric Company in 1934. For 
the past four years Mr. Merriam has been 
associated with the expense 
accounting group of the General 
Accounting Department. 
* * * 

G.Q. Lumspen recently visited 
plants of pole suppliers at 
Jackson, Mississippi, and Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina, in con- 
nection with experimental treat- 
ments of southern-pine poles. 

IN THE sTuDy of finishes for 
motor vehicles of the Bell 
System, L. H. Campbell visited 
the plants of the York-Hoover 
Body Company at York, Penn- 
sylvania, the duPont Company 
in Detroit and the Highway 
Trailer Company in Edgerton, 
Wisconsin. 

C. H. AMADON was re- 
cently in Laramie and Den- 
ver investigating experimental 
treatments of lodgepole-pine poles. 

H. E. Ives attended sessions of the annual 
convention of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science that were held in London 
during August. 

E. Str. Joun visited North Carolina in con- 
nection with a field trial of a cable-lashing 
machine which is being used on the line between 
Greensboro and Charlotte. 

MEMBERS OF THE Laboratories who have re- 
cently made trips to the Hawthorne plant of the 
Western Electric Company include H. O. Sieg- 
mund, who discussed dial apparatus problems; 
C. G. McCormick and V. F. Bohman, the manu- 
facture of step-by-step apparatus; J. R. Town- 
send, various materials problems; G. T. Ford, 
the development of the 15D switchboard; and 
N. R. Stryker, who installed new apparatus to 
make sound measurements on the combined 
telephone set. While in Chicago, Mr. McCor- 
mick also visited the plant of the Automatic 
Electric Company. 

A. C. GarrEcutT, at several central offices of 
the New York Telephone Company in Albany, 
observed the performance of mercury-tube 
ringing and signaling interrupters. He was ac- 
companied on this trip by C. F. Masterman of 
the Albany office. 

F. V. Haske. and A. L. Fox, at the plant of 
the Owens-Illinois Glass Company at Muncie, 
discussed the manufacture of improved insulators. 

H. E. MENDENHALL visited several radio 
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stations in Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas to 
discuss vacuum-tube problems with engineers of 
these stations. 

J. B. Ketty and W. C. Jones recently at- 
tended a meeting of a committee of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association as consultants on 
audiometers and audiphones, 

A. R. Kemp and J. H. 
INGMANSON visited the Point 
Breeze Plant of the Western 
Electric Company to discuss 
rubber-covered wire develop- 
ment problems. 

F. B. has been 
chosen as one of the instructors 
of the new evening graduate 
courses in engineering that have 
been introduced into the cur- 
riculum of Stevens Institute of 
Technology. Each course is 
scheduled for one two-hour 
session per week for two fifteen- 
week semesters, the first starting 
September 26 and the second 
on January 30, 1939. Dr. 
Llewellyn will conduct a course 
on Electronics. 

AN ARTICLE entitled The In- 
fluence of Moisture Upon the Direct-Current Con- 
ductivity of Impregnated Paper, by D. A. McLean 
and G. T. Kohman, was published in the August 
issue of the Fournal of The Franklin Institute. 
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THE SUDDEN DEATH of Miss Alice M. Miller on 
September 15 was a shock to her many friends 
throughout the Laboratories. Miss Miller joined 
the Systems Development Department in 1928 
as a file clerk in the equipment development 
group. A year later she transferred to the draft- 
ing group where she engaged in general drafting 
work until 1931 when she returned to the file 
group as a stenographer. Since 1935 Miss Miller 
had been in the maintenance group of the Toll 
Facilities Department on general secretarial and 
engineering work. 

oe @ 


W. G. Srraitirr of the Research Department 
has received his doctorate from the University 
of Chicago. 

H. T. LancasBeer observed the operation of 
special generators for telephone use at the manu- 
facturer’s plant in Cincinnati. 

J. H. Sore discussed general power questions 
at Fort Wayne, Minneapolis and Omaha. 

V. T. Cattanan in Buffalo and C. W. Van 
Duyne in Rochester conferred with manv- 
facturers of engine generator sets. 

H. M. Hactanp and O. J. MorzenrTI were at 
the Newark Airport during the week of August 
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MEMBERS OF THE LABORATORIES TO WHOM PaTENnts WERE IssuED DuRING 
THE Months oF JuLy AND AuGusT 


H. A. Affel G. B. Engelhardt 
C. A. Bieling (3) 1. E. Fair 

H. S. Black (2) C. S. Fuller 

N. Blount A. G. Hall 

S. Bobis C. W. Halligan 
H. W. Bode L. N. Hampton 
W. W. Carpenter (2) J. B. Harley 

T. L. Corwin J. J. Harley 

L. R. Cox S. C. Hight 

T. L. Dimond L. W. Kelsay 
L. A. Elmer W. A. Knoop 


W. M. Knott W. B. Snow 

E. Lakatos J. C. Steinberg 
W. G. Laskey B. S. Swezey 

R. F. Mallina R. A. Sykes 

R. N. Marshall U. B. Thomas, Jr 
W. J. Means H. W. Ulrich 

E. L. Norton E. F. Watson 

R. K. Potter E. K. Van Tassel 
L. C. Peterson A. H. White 

V. L. Ronci (3) W. A. Yager 

A. K. Smith 


27 in connection with the installation of an 
intercommunicating system for use between the 
Air Control Bureau of the Department of Com- 
merce and the transport lines at the airport. 

J. W. GooperuaM and R. L. Kaytor made 
interference studies at several community dial 
offices in Maryland. 

R. A. LeconTE visited Dallas and San Antonio, 
Texas, in connection with the installation of the 
Type-J system between those two points. 

A. L. Bonner, at a repeater station in West 
Chazy, New York, made noise tests on 12C 
regulating program ‘amplifiers. 

* @ @ 4 

A. H. Leicu of the Apparatus Development 
Department completed twenty-five years of 
service with the Western Electric Company and 
the Laboratories on the twenty-ninth of Sep- 
tember. Mr. Leigh joined the Engineering De- 
partment of the Western Electric Company as 
an apparatus drafting engineer in 1913 and 
became engaged in the design and development 
of alternating-current selectors for use in train- 
dispatching systems. Two 
years later he transferred to 
the Physical Laboratory to 
continue this work. 

In September, 1917, Mr. 
Leigh joined the Research and 
Inspection Division of the Sig- 
nal Corps and spent nearly 
two years in France inspecting 
material that was required by 
the field forces. On his return 
to the Laboratories in 1919 he 
was concerned for several 
months with an analysis and 
study of patents submitted for 
our consideration. 

Since then, with the excep- 
tion of a period in 1929 which 
he spent in the Research De- 
partment making drawings for 
the ship-to-shore radio tele- 
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phone equipment for the S. S. Leviathan, Mr. 
Leigh has been in the specifications group of the 
Apparatus Development Department. His work 
in this department has included the preparation 
of manufacturing information on keys, cords, 
condensers and other switchboard apparatus. 

R. Norpenswan, after attending the Royal 
Technical College of Stockholm, Sweden, for 
three years, came to the United States in 1909. 
He joined the General Electric Company and 
then, in 1913, came to the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Western Electric Company, thus 
starting his service with the Bell System which 
reached the twenty-five-year mark on the second 
of last month. After a year in the apparatus 
drafting group he transferred to the Trans- 
mission Engineering Department where he was 
concerned with the development of receivers 
and handsets. During the World War he was 
associated with the development of battle tele- 
phone equipment for the Navy and pick-up 
devices for submarine sound-ranging systems. 


R. Nordenswan 
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MEMBERS OF THE LABORATORIES WHO Have CompLeTeED TwENTy YEARS OF SERVICE 
IN THE BELL SysTEM 


Systems Development Department 


E. T. Herwig William Rupp 
A. B. S. Kvaal C. E. Sunderland 
S. H. Lovering H. O. Wood 
H. B. Nienstedt 
Patent Department 

F. E. Ward 

Apparatus Development Department 
W. L. Black A. D. Liguori 
W. J. Hill G. A. Ritchie 
J. F. D. Hoge William Spangenberg 


Transmission Development Department 
R. N. Hunter 


Bureau of Publication 
Miss Clara E. Lent 


General Staff Department 
Miss Josephine D. Barry __H. S. Sheppard 
C. A. Frank J. W. Stoner 


Miss Rose Kirk 
Miss Charlotte W. Norton 


P. Venneman 


Research Department 


R. M. Foster L. J. Sivian 


He also designed a complete subterranean sound- 
ranging equipment for locating enemy mining 
operations. Following the war he was in charge 
of groups responsible for the design of large 
horns for loud speakers and for handsets. 

In 1922 Mr. Nordenswan transferred to the 
apparatus design group where he specialized in 
the mechanical design of such apparatus as 
telephone transmitters and_ receivers, loud 
speakers and carbon microphones for broadcast- 
ing and recording purposes. Later he was associ- 
ated with the development of phonograph 
pick-up devices, particularly the 4A reproducer, 
and in 1930 designed the 36-, 37- and 38-type 
audiphones. He also worked on music distribu- 
tion and announcing systems for hotels, hospitals 
and the like and on the development of the 4A 
and 6A audiometers. Since last May, when he 
transferred to Electromechanical Apparatus 
Development, he has been engaged in the design 
and development of message registers. 

R. B. Hearn and T. A. MarsHa.t spent a 
few days in Washington on matters pertaining 
to TWX switchboards. 

C. W. Green and E. I. Green, with F. A. 
Cowan of the Long Lines, spent some time in 
Florida on the Type-J trial installation between 
Jacksonville and West Palm Beach. Labora- 


tories engineers who have participated in this 
trial over recent weeks have included W. C. 
Babcock, C. E. Clutts, C. H. Gorman, F. A. 
Hinshaw, H. Kahl, R. W. Lange, C. W. Lund, 
H. R. Moore, H. B. Noyes, J. H. Shuhart and 
W. H. Tidd. Mr. Babcock and Mr. Kahl also 
visited Milford, Texas, where crosstalk tests are 
being made at Type-J carrier frequencies. 

J. L. Linpner, who has completed high- 
frequency crosstalk tests on the Fourth Trans- 
continental Line between Amarillo, Texas, and 
Whitewater, California, returned to New York 
office to discuss the next series of tests to be 
made between Amarillo and Oklahoma City. 

T. A. Taytor, accompanied by L. B. Bogan of 
the A. T. and T. Company, has been in western 
Maryland and in Virginia where they have been 
engaged in inductive codrdination studies in 
coéperation with engineers of the Chesapeake 
and Potomac Company. 

Tue LaBoraTorRIEs were represented in inter- 
ference proceedings at the Patent Office in 
Washington by S. B. Kent before the Primary 
Examiner and by R. J. Guenther before the 
Examiner of Interferences. 

J. C. Bayes returned from Portland, Maine, 
where he supervised the installation of a 352E-1 
radio transmitting equipment for Radio Station 
WGAN of the Portland Broadcasting System. 


Bound copies of Volume 16 of the Recorp (September, 1937,. to 
August, 1938) are available to members of the Bell System at $2.75— 
foreign postage 25 cents additional. Remittances should be addressed 
to Bell Laboratories Record, 463 West Street, New York. A separate 
index to Volume 16 is also available and will be sent upon request 
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General Features of Teletypewriters 


By E. F. WATSON 
Systems Development 


ELETYPEWRITERS are not 

unlike ordinary typewriters in 

general appearance and in the 
record they make on paper as the 
operator presses the keys; but they 
also send at the same time pulses of 
current over a line to a distant station. 
These pulses are deciphered at the 
receiving end by another teletype- 
writer and converted into letters as 
fast as the signals are received. 

In general, similar to that of the 
ordinary typewriter, the teletype- 
writer keyboard has a few added keys 
for controlling operations and three 
rows of keys instead of four because 
it sends only capital letters, numerals 
and punctuation marks. Thirty-two 
different signals are used to send the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet and 
the machine functions—such as car- 
riage return, space, and line feed. By 
sending a shift or ‘‘Figures” signal a 
second row of type can be brought 
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into play to type ten numerals, frac- 
tions in eighths and the usual punc- 
tuation marks. 

When the operator presses a tele- 
typewriter key, projections on the 
lower side of the key bar select one or 
more of five circuits depending on the 
key pressed. To illustrate, the cir- 
cuits may be assumed to be connected 
to the segments of a distributor with 
revolving brushes, as in Figure 3, so 
that each of the circuits, if selected, is 
closed in succession as the brushes 
rotate. Thus there are two conditions, 
“current off,” or “current on,” for 
each of five time-units, so that a total 
of 2° or 32 signals can be sent.* At the 
receiving end a second revolving: dis- 
tributor is provided which rotates in 
approximate synchronism with. that 
at the sending end. As the brushes 


*A six-unit code, which allows 64 different signals, 
is used where it is necessary to transmit capitals, 
small letters, numerals and punctuation marks. 
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sweep over its segments, each of a 
series of five receiving magnets is 
connected to the line, and if a pulse is 
sent at that moment, the armature 
of that magnet is pulled up. These 
armatures control the positions of 
five selector bars which are used to 
determine what type bar is released 
to strike the paper. 

The sending and receiving units 
shown in Figure 3 are maintained in 
step by a start-stop system. Both 
sending and receiving brush arms are 
normally at rest but are maintained 
under torque, by constantly running 
motors which drive them through 
friction clutches and tend to rotate 
them in the direction of the arrows in 


ernors to hold them at approximately 
constant speed. In modern machines 
the brush and segment distributors 
are replaced by simple mechanical de- 


_vices with sending contacts and a 


single receiving magnet. They func- 
tion in the same manner as the dis- 
tributors but are cheaper, more re- 
liable and easier to maintain. 

The start-stop system has, in ad- 
dition to simplicity, the advantages 
that highly accurate speed regulation 
of the motors is not required, and 
that to start a station it is onl 
necessary to turn on the power. The 
lag compensation is automatic be- 
cause the receiving distributor does 
not start until the start signal has 


been propagated and 


| ived and then th 
ee eee ee ee follow in a fixed defi- 
e eee eee ee 
nite time relation. This 
ef ee eee ef. makes it possible to 
ee eo eee ee 


Fig. 1—Teletypewriters send code signals which consist of 
one or more of a series of five pulses of current for each letter, 


Jigure or sign 


Figure 3. Normally the line circuit 
carries current but when a key of the 
keyboard is operated to send a signal, 
the start magnet of the sending dis- 
tributor releases the sending brush 
arm and allows it to rotate. As this 
brush passes from the sixth to the 
seventh segment, the line circuit is 
opened. This releases the brush 
at the receiving station and 
allows it to rotate. Both send- 
ing and receiving brush arms 
move at approximately the 
same speeds since they are 
driven by small synchronous 
motors from commercial 60- 
cycle 110-volt power supply or 
by commutator-type motors, 
equipped with centrifugal gov- 
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connect any number of 
stations to a single cir- 
cuit and have signals 
sent from any station 
received and printed 
at all other stations without requiring 
adjustments, regardless of the dis- 
tances or circuit complications due to 
repeaters and the like which may 
intervene. 

Teletypewriter signals often be- 
come shortened or lengthened en route 
when transmitted over long lines. To 
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Fig. 2—The keyboard of a teletypewriter is similar 
to that of an ordinary typewriter except there are 


three rows of keys instead of four 
October 1938 


enable the receiving distributors to 
interpret these distorted signals with- 
out error they are arranged to receive 
the selecting impulses only for a very 
short time at the middle of each im- 
pulse. The exact location of this 
sensitive period with 
relation to the incom- 


SENDING STATION 


development work because of the in- 
herent difficulties of moving an auto- 
matically operated basket of type 
bars back and forth in front of a 
stationary paper. The present stand- 
ard page teletypewriter, shown at the 


RECEIVING STATION 


ing signals is adjust- 


able in each receiving 
distributor so that it 
may have maximum 
tolerance for receiving 
distorted signals. Ma- 
chines for use in the 
Bell System are all re- 
quired to tolerate at 
least a forty per cent 
lengthening or short- 
ening at the beginning 


TO PRINTING 
MAGNET 


of any current im- 


pulses and a thirty-five 
per cent deviation at 
the end. 

Teletypewriters are 
normally set for a 
speed of 368 machine 
operations per minute, which is equiv- 
alent to about sixty words per minute. 
Messages are recorded either on a 
sheet or a narrow strip of paper, de- 
pending on whether a page or a tape 
machine is used. For the convenience 
of customers teletypewriters are de- 
signed in most cases as self-contained 
units which can be mounted on any 
table or desk. 

Teletypewriters which make page 
records have been built with a moving 
or a stationary paper carriage and 
with a type wheel or type bars for 
printing. For general service in the 
Bell System the No. 15 type has been 
designed, which uses type bars and a 
stationary paper carriage and makes 
as many carbon copies as a regular 
typewriter. This combination was 
new in the art and required extensive 
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Fig. 3—The code signals are sent and received by distributors 
which rotate in approximate synchronism 


end of this article, employs a type- 
writer ribbon for inking, has the paper 
roll inside the machine cover and 
makes carbon copies. This machine 
will also type either single or duplicate 
copies on the organized printed forms 
used in modern business practice. By 
equipping the platen which supports 
the paper with sprocket teeth and 
having feeding perforations along one 
or both edges of the forms, all copies 
are automatically held in perfect 
registration during typing at all sta- 
tions in the circuit. An automatic 
tabulating device is also provided to 
make all the carriages move over 
rapidly on the transmission of.a cer- 
tain signal to any predetermined posi- 
tion on the form and stop there for the 
typing of letters or figures in columns 
that are in perfect alignment. 
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In the new teletypewriter exchange 
service many of the machines were 
only required to operate for short 
periods at a time and to make a single 
copy. To render this service economi- 
cally a new machine, the No. 26 type, 
shown in Figure 4, has been de- 
veloped.* Low first cost has been at- 
tained by designing it to print only 
an original or at most one or two 
carbon copies. This machine has a 
moving carriage and uses ribbon ink- 
ing and a type-wheel arrangement 
which is a cross between conventional 


Fig. 4—No. 26 teletypewriter (cover re- 
moved) designed for service where only an 
original or at most one or two carbon copies 
are.required. It has a movable carriage and 
the pe characters are mounted on a wheel 


and design. This 
type wheel is an assembly which has a 
small individual type pallet for each 
separate character. In printing, a 
striking arm, somewhat like the shank 
of a type bar, comes forward and forces 

*To be described in an early issue of the Recorp. 
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Fig. s—No. 14 standard tape teletype- 
writer of the Bell System (cover removed). It 
istype-bar operated and uses aninking ribbon 


the individual type pallet against the 
ribbon to make an impression on the 
paper. The type wheel is rotated to 
different positions to select the dif- 
ferent characters. In this way a clear- 
cut impression is obtained, which 
compares favorably with the record 
of a type-bar machine or typewriter. 

Tape teletypewriters print the rec- 
ord on a narrow strip of paper _nor- 
mally three-eighths inch wide. The 
standard tape machine used by the 
Bell System is known as the No. 14 
type, shown in Figure §. It is type- 
bar operated and uses an inking rib- 
bon. Occasionally there is a demand 
for carbon copies and one or two can 
be made either by providing a multiple 


wound roll of record and carbon strips 


or by leading tapes through the ma- 
chine from two rolls of record paper 
and one roll of carbon paper. The 
tapes may be either gummed on the 
back for pasting on blanks for filing 
or left as plain paper tapes if the 
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records are only of temporary inter- 
est. A tape-out signal is provided on 
the machine so that a bell rings when 
a roll of tape becomes nearly ex- 
hausted. Where a bell is not desired, 
the last few feet of tape on the roll are 
colored red to give similar warning. 
The platen wheel against which the 
type strikes is fed through differential 
gearing so that the typing comes in a 
different spot on a second revolution 
to distribute the wear uniformly over 
the entire circumference. 

Where a heavy volume of traffic is 
transmitted, a machine known as a 
perforator, with a keyboard like that 
of the teletypewriter, is used for 
punching the code signals in a strip of 
paper. This punched tape may be pre- 
pared at practically any speed within 
the capabilities of the operator, and 
later fed through a device known as 
the tape transmitter which auto- 
matically sends the signals from the 
punched tape at maximum 
speed. The tape transmitter 
uses the line at maximum ef- 
ficiency and also has the ad- 
vantage that errors may be 
corrected in the tape before 
transmission. For  teletype- 
writer exchange service a fur- 
ther advantage of the perfo- 
rated tape is that the entire 
message may be punched and 
checked by printing before a 
call is placed. 


The perforator keyboard is 
normally arranged so that it 
may be used also for direct 
keyboard sending without per- 
forating, since short to and fro 
messages can be handled bet- 
ter directly. The message may 
also be simultaneously typed 
and punched so that the typed 
copy can be checked as it is 
perforated. The complete No. 
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19 teletypewriter set for page printing 
and arranged for tape transmission is 
illustrated in Figure 6. 

To permit satisfactory control of 
intercommunication and interruption 
of the sending station when desired, 
a “break lock” is incorporated in 
many machines. This device, together 
with a break key located on each 
machine, permits any station at any 
time to interrupt a station which is 
sending, and take control of the 
circuit by temporarily locking out the 
sending mechanism. | 

It is often desired to have a machine 
normally idle with the motor stopped 
but so arranged that a signal may be 
sent over the line to a receiving ma- 
chine to start it for recording and to 
stop it automatically at the end of the 
communication. Various devices are 
available for this purpose, some of 
which operate over the regular sig- 
naling line while others require a 


Fig. 6—No. 19 page-printing teletypewriter set ar- 
ranged for tape transmission. The message can be 
typed on paper and punched in a tape simultaneously 
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separate circuit. Signal bells are 
usually provided on the machines to 
call an attendant or indicate that a 
specially important message is being 
received. 

A general feature incorporated in 
all modern machines is the “overlap” 
which provides for typing one char- 
acter while the selecting impulses for 
the next character are being received. 
This is done by storing the impulses 
temporarily in spring-controlled mem- 
bers which are released to control 


typing when the previous signal has 
been recorded. 

The future should bring simpler 
machines with new electrical and 
mechanical arrangements, especially 
where the more difficult requirements 
do not have to be met. But some 
of the fundamental features of tele- 
typewriters, such as the start-stop 
method of operation, the five-unit 
code, and perforated tape and key- 
board transmission, will probably re- 
main for many years to come. 


Fig. 7—No. 15 teletypewriter arranged for typing on printed forms 
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Magnetizing by Condenser Discharge 


By A. E. DIETZ 
Electromechanical Apparatus Development 


ERMANENT magnets are most 

easily magnetized by placing 

them between the poles of a 
powerful electromagnet. In some cases 
a strong permanent magnet may be 
used for this purpose. This latter 
method is commonly employed in 
magnetizing the ringer magnets at 
subscriber stations, and was de- 
scribed in the Recorp for February, 
1937. Frequently, however, the core 
to be magnetized is of such a shape 
that another magnet cannot be em- 
ployed to provide the desired flux. 
Under these conditions it is necessary 
to place a temporary winding around 
the core, and then secure the desired 
magnetization by passing a heavy 
current through this winding. 
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The windings, of course, serve no 
useful purpose once the desired mag- 
netization has been obtained, and 
must be removed before the magnet 
can be used. It is desirable, therefore, 
to wind only as few turns as possible, 
and to attain the needed ampere- 
turns by using a very large current. 
Since magnetization takes place prac- 
tically instantaneously, the duration 
of the magnetizing current is unim- 
portant; and to reduce the cost of the 
process and the local heating of the 
core, it should be made as short as 
possible. One method* that has been 
employed is to connect the coil through 
a fuse across the terminals of a high- 
voltage large-capacity battery. The 

*REcorD, January, 1934, p. 130. 
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oscillates back and 
forth with a steadily 
decreasing amplitude. 
Such a current would 
magnetize the core dur- 
ing the first half cycle, 
and then would par- 
tially demagnetize it 
during the next nega- 
tive half cycle. At the 
termination of the dis- 
charge, although there 
would remain some 
magnetization in the 
core, it would be very 


Fig. 1\—When the magnetizer is in use a flat insulating shelf slight compared to the 


jits over the tops of the condensers, and the core to be magne- 


tized 1s placed on it 


very large current that passes through 
the winding blows the fuse in a small 
fraction of a second, but not before 
the core has been magnetized. 

Large-capacity generators could 
also be used with this method of mag- 
netization, but either a generator or a 
battery of the required capacity is 
expensive, and for only occasional use 
they would be uneconomical. To pro- 
vide a less expensive source of current, 
a condenser magnetizer was recently 
developed. Four hundred electrolytic 
condensers, each of eight microfarad 
capacity, have been compactly ar- 
ranged in a box about thirty inches 
on its longest side, as shown in Figure 
1. The condensers, connected in paral- 
lel, provide a total capacity of 3200 
microfarads, and are charged through 
a full-wave rectifier to a potential of 
350 volts. 

Since the magnetizing coil has both 
resistance and inductance, the dis- 
charge current of the condenser is 
usually an alternating one as shown 
by the solid line in Figure 2. It rises 
rapidly to a maximum value, de- 
creases, becomes negative, and then 
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desired value. 

To make such a mag- 
netizer perform satis- 
factorily, therefore, some means must 
be provided for eliminating this re- 
versal of current. This could be done 
by using a resistance above a certain 
critical value, which would cause the 
discharge to be as indicated by the 
dotted line of Figure 2. The maximum 
value of current, however, would be 
much smaller because of the greater 
resistance, and as a result much of 
the advantage of this method of 
magnetizing would be lost. 


+ 


CURRENT 


Fig. 2—The discharge current of a con- 
denser into a circuit including a resistance 
and inductance oscillates from negative to 
positive with steadily decreasing amplitude 
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The arrangement actually provided 
avoids the difficulty by connecting an 
jgnitron in the discharge circuit. This 
ignitron, which is an evacuated tube 
with mercury as one electrode, acts as 
a mercury-vapor rectifier—passing 
current in one direction only. With the 
ignitron in the circuit, the first posi- 
tive half of the discharge is passed and 
then the circuit is opened so that no 
reverse current can flow. 

A schematic diagram of the circuit 
employed is shown in Figure 3. In 
both positions the relay employed 
holds itself operated by the action 
of gravity; the operating current 
merely swings it from one side to the 
other. When the operating key is de- 
pressed, the relay swings to the op- 
posite position and closes contacts I 
and 2. This connects the rectifier to 
the condenser which charges rapidly. 
When the operating key is released, 
the relay is swung to the other side 
and closes contacts 3 and 4. This ap- 
plies the condenser potential to the 
very high-resistance ignitor electrode 
of the ignitron, and some of the 
mercury is vaporized to make the 
tube conducting. Current then flows 
to the magnetizing coil. As the cur- 
rent drops to zero at the end of the 
first half cycle, and starts to reverse, 
the tube ceases to conduct. 

When the magnetizer is in use, an 
insulating shelf closes the box just 
above the condensers in Figure 1. 
Terminals a and B of Figure 3 pass 
through this shelf and terminate in 
heavy binding posts for connection to 


the coil, which is placed on the shelf. 
A coil is shown being connected in the 
photograph at the head of this article. 
The cover of the box is then lowered 
to prevent the operator from coming 
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Fig. 3—Schematic diagram of the circuit 
used in the condenser magnetizer 


in contact with the high potential. 
The operating key projects through 
the front of the box. As a safety pre- 
caution the cover is arranged so that 
when lifted it opens switches in both 
sides of the circuit, not shown in 
Figure 3, and places a short-circuit 
across the condenser. 

Currents as high as 4000 amperes 
have been passed by this magnetizer, 
but since their duration is only about 
a thousandth of a second, no serious 
heating occurs. The apparatus has 
been found simple to operate, and it 
has simplified the magnetization of 
many types of cores that could not be 
magnetized with the permanent or 
electromagnet method. 
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Channel Crystal Filters for Broad-Band 


Carrier Systems: Electrical Features 


By E. S. WILLIS 
Filter Development Department 


HE broad-band carrier tele- 
phone systems, of which the 
type-K system for cables is the 
first to go into commercial service, are 
designed to operate in groups of 
twelve channels. Two such groups, 
one comprising the transmitting chan- 
nels and the other the corresponding 
receiving channels, provide twelve 
two-way circuits. Between each mod- 
ulator and the line in the transmitting 
group is a filter designed to pass only 
the lower sideband resulting from the 
modulation; and between the line and 
each demodulator of the receiving 
group is an exactly similar filter which 
serves to select from the frequency 
bands on the line, the particular one 
to be passed to the demodulator. 
These twenty-four filters, two of each 
type, are the channel filters. 

Since it is planned to employ the 
same type of channel filters for all the 
broad-band systems, they will appear 
in increasing numbers on the toll lines 
of the future, and for this reason con- 
siderable attention has been given to 
providing excellent transmission char- 
acteristics. Every effort, therefore, 
has been made to secure a small and 
inexpensive unit without sacrifice in 
performance. 

Improvement in the intelligibility 
and naturalness of transmitted speech 
has been an objective of most of the 
major system changes from the be- 
ginning of the telephone. Still further 
improvement in speech transmission 
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was undertaken in the development 
of these new broad-band systems. The 
carrier frequencies are spaced 4000 
cycles apart, and the effective band 
width is considerably greater than 
that of the present three-channel 
open-wire carrier systems. 

The design requirements for the 
channel filters are based on meeting 
acceptable limits for mutual inter- 
ference between channels in an over- 


Fig. 1—Theoretical schematic for one sec- 
tion of the channel crystal filters 


all system which, it is assumed, may 
comprise as many as five links, or a 
total of ten channel filters in series. 
In determining limits, the different 
interfering frequencies are weighted 
in accordance with their relative 
interfering effect, and the interference 
may be rated in terms of either cross- 
talk or noise. To meet acceptable 
limits, it was necessary that the losses 
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3000 shown in Figure 1. The 
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Fig. 2—Impedance characteristics for the two arms of one 
section of a channel crystal filter 


of the channel filters at frequencies 
more than 600 cycles above the car- 
rier be of the order of 60 to 70 db 
greater than the loss within the pass 
band. Similarly, for frequencies more 
than 4000 cycles below the carrier, 
losses of 50 to 60 db greater than the 
loss in the pass band were required. 
With these restrictions, it was desired 
to make the pass band as wide as 
possible, which means that the sides 
of the attenuation-frequency charac- 
teristic of the filter must be very 
steep. Such a characteristic could be 
most readily obtained by the use of 
crystal filters. The frequency range 
from 60 to 108 kc, which is favorable 
to the use of crystal filters, was selected 
for the 12-channel terminal unit. 

As a result of these and other re- 
quirements, it was decided to use two 
sections of the lattice type for each 
filter—the theoretical arrangement of 
elements for each section being as 
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work permits the loca- 
tion of two attenuation 
peaks per section, and, 
as shown in Figure 2, 
one of them is placed 
just below the pass band and the other 
just above it. Also, the theoretical 
attenuation is made to approach an 
infinite value at infinite frequency, 
which permits a simplification in the 
filter circuit. At infinite frequency, 
since the reactance of a condenser is 
zero, the inductances of the two arms 
must be equal to make their imped- 
ances equal. This permits the induc- 
tance to be cut in half by placing the 
coils outside the lattice, as shown in 
Figure 3. Also part of the capacitance 
shunting the crystals may now be 
placed in shunt outside the lattice. 
The impedance of the filter was 
selected from a consideration of de- 
sirable constants for the coils and 
crystals rather than of the impedance 
of the associated circuits. The coil 
and crystal inductances vary directly 
with the mid-band impedance of the 
filter. The inductance of a crystal, 
however, varies with its thickness, 
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which for mechanical reasons cannot 
be made too small. To obtain opti- 
mum inductance values for the coils, 
the filter impedance should be about 
300 ohms, while to obtain the most 
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Fig. 3—Since the inductances of the two 

arms are equal, they may be combined to 

form a single inductance in series with each 
side of the network 


desirable crystal thickness, the im- 
pedance should be 1500 ohms. The 
value of 800 ohms was selected as a 
satisfactory compromise for the mid- 
band impedance of ten of the filters. 
The impedance for the two lowest- 
frequency filters had to be made 
somewhat higher to secure adequate 
thickness for the larger crystals. The 
line-end impedance of these two filters 
is stepped down to the same value as 
the other ten by a modification of the 
elements external to the lattice, and 
by the addition to the circuit of a 
shunting condenser. 

The greater portion of the loss over 
the pass band of the filter is caused by 
the dissipation of the coils; and since 
the inductances of ali coils are made 
the same to secure the same imped- 
ance level, the coils should all have 
the same effective resistance to obtain 
the same loss in all filters. The lowest 
resistance possible, therefore, will be 
determined by the lowest resistance 
value that can be obtained for the 
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coils of the highest-frequency filter, 
which is 100 ohms. 

The impedance-frequency charac- 
teristic of the filter is given in Figure 
4, which shows the 800-ohm imped- 
ance at the middle of the pass band. 
The filter is operated between 600- 
ohm terminations, but the 100-ohm 
resistance of the end coils adds effec- 
tively to the terminations, and thus 
raises the value of the impedances be- 
tween which the filter operates to 700 
ohms. There is thus an impedance 
match at each side of the mid-band 
frequency, and at no point in the 
useful band is there a large mismatch 
in impedance. The small reflection 
losses due to mismatch at the mid- 
band frequencies tend to equalize the 
losses over the pass band. 

A shunting resistance has been con- 
nected between the two sections of 
the filter to form with the resistance 
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Fig. 4—Impedance-frequency characteristic 
of the channel crystal filter 
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components of the two ad- 


jacent coils a resistance pad to 


match the impedance of the i 
two sections. These coil resist- 2 
ances produce a loss which is §% © 

substantially constantoverthe 2 


entire pass band of the filter. 
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By varying the size of the 


shunt resistance, the loss level 
is adjusted over a small range 


INSERTION LOSS IN DECIBELS 


to obtain the same loss in each 
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filter. The complete filter 


schematic incorporating this 
intersection coupling pad is 
shown in Figure 5. 

Since twelve of these filters 
are connected in parallel on 
the line side, their individual 
impedance characteristics at both 
sides of the pass band should rise 
rapidly so that very little shunting 
effect will result to frequencies of the 
other channels. From Figure 4 it may 
be seen that above the upper cut-off 
point the impedance is a positive re- 
actance, and below the lower cut-off 
point it is a negative reactance. Twelve 
such impedances are connected in 
parallel on the line side. Over the pass 
band of each intermediate filter there 
are in shunt both positive and nega- 
tive reactances of about equal values 
—the former being due to the lower- 
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Fig. 6—Representative insertion loss-frequency char- 
acteristic for the channel crystal filters 


frequency filters and the latter to the 
higher. This results in a condition ap- 
proaching anti-resonance, so that no 
appreciable shunting effect exists. 
This is not true, of course, for the 
lowest and highest-frequency filters, 
but by the provision of a network de- 
signed to compensate for this lack of 
reactance balance at the two ends of 
the group, the situation is corrected. 
In this way the transmission quality 
of the whole group of filters is main- 
tained uniform. 
A representative insertion-loss-fre- 
quency characteristic of these filters 
is shown in Figure 6. On the 
basis of a 10 db cut-off as 
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compared with 1000-cycle 
transmission, the voice-fre- 
quency band for a single car- 
rier link—including two filters 
with their associated modu- 
lator and demodulator—ex- 
tends approximately from 
150 to 3550 cycles. For five 
links, the band extends from 
about 200 to 3350 cycles, 


Fig. s—Schematic for the two-section channel crystal being narrowed somewhat by 
filters—the dotted line refers to a condenser used only in the presence of a number of 


the two lowest-frequency filters 
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filters in series in the circuit. 
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Channel Crystal Filters for Broad-Band 


Carrier Systems: Physical Features 


By A. W. ZIEGLER 
Filter Development 


ROM the outside, the channel 

filters for the new broad-band 

carrier systems do not appear 
unusual. The rectangular metal box 
about 14% inches long, 31% high, and 
4V% deep, which encloses the filter, 
gives no indication of the extended 
development that has gone into its 
creation. This metal box is colloquially 
known as a “can,” and in this appli- 
cation the name is particularly apt, 
since the filter is literally canned to 
preserve it in a stable state for a long 
period of time. The can itself is a 
seamless tube, and is soldered to two 
flanged end plates. Through one of 
these plates, the five leads, one of 
which is a ground connection, are 
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brought through copper-glass seals, 
with the result that the entire filter 
is in a hermetically tight compart- 
ment. Regardless of atmospheric con- 
ditions, no moisture can enter this 
compartment, and the relative hu- 
midity inside remains low—varying 
only over a narrow range as the tem- 
perature changes. 

The arrangement of the filter ele- 
ments inside the can follows closely 
their arrangement in the schematic, 
given as Figure 5 of the immediately 
preceding article. Each section of the 
filter has a pair of coils at each end, 
each pair being wound on a single 
annular core of compressed molyb- 
denum-permalloy powder. Each coil 
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is potted in a drawn copper container, 
and the containers for the two middle 
coils furnish the necessary shielding 
between filter sections. Between the 
end coils of each section, supported 
on a common base, are the crystals 
and the condensers. This base is made 
of a high-grade ceramic that gives low 
leakage between condenser terminals. 
All the apparatus is securely fastened 
by rivets to two strips of angle brass 
which, in turn, are fastened to the 
two end plates. The appearance of a 
filter before the can is put on is shown 
in Figure 1. 

Each section of the filter has two 
quartz plates coated with a thin layer 
of aluminum to form the contact sur- 
faces. On each side of the crystal 
plate this coating is divided into two 
parts so that each becomes electrically 
two plates vibrating in unison. One 
plate thus provides the crystals for the 
two series arms of each section, and 
the other, for the two lattice arms. 
As a result, for both filter sections, a 
total of four plates are made to take 
the place of eight. 

Fach section also requires four fixed 
and four adjustable condensers. The 
former consist of glass tubes plated 
inside and out with silver. Two of 
these are the long black cylinders pro- 
jecting from the front side of the 
chassis, and the other two are the 
shorter cylinders projecting from the 
rear. The adjustable condensers are 
of the air type, and may be seen 
beneath the crystal mountings in the 
lower part of Figure 1. Besides these 
condensers there are two high-grade 
mica condensers located at one end 
of the rear side of the chassis. These 
are the condensers shown in the sche- 
matic on each side of the filter at one 
end. Also on the rear of the chassis 
near the middle are six resistance 
units that form the matching pad be- 
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tween the two sections of the filter. 
The number of these units employed 
varies with the filter. In general they 
comprise a series resistance on each 
side and on each end of a shunt re- 
sistance grounded at its middle point, 
although in the schematic only one 
resistor is shown. | 

These filters must not only meet 
their distortion and discrimination re- 
quirements initially, but must remain 
stable with time and with variations 
in temperature and relative humidity. 
This stability is achieved by designing 
every element to maintain its charac- 
teristics for the entire range of tem- 
peratures found in the central offices, 
while variations in relative humidity 
have been greatly reduced by drying 
and hermetically sealing the filters. 
The amount of water vapor liberated 
by the component parts after the 
filter has been sealed is quite small, 
and the relative humidity will not 
exceed 40% even at the lowest antici- 
pated temperature of 55° F. Hermetic 
sealing proved a great aid in solving 
the problem of stability, but it re- 
quired the development of a new 
means for bringing wires from inside 
the filter to external terminals, which 
would not break the seal. This was 
done by the design of a special copper- 
glass seal terminal illustrated in Fig- 
ure 2. It comprises an elongated 
copper tube closed by a glass bead and 
seal wire at one end and a ceramic 
bushing with terminal at the other 
end. This type of terminal is finding 
extensive use in other telephone ap- 
plications besides filters. 

To achieve stability in the coils, a 
special alloy is added to the molyb- 
denum-permalloy constituents of the 
core so that the final composition 
gives a characteristic well-nigh inde- 
pendent of temperature, in the oper- 
ating range. Since the capacitance be- 
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Fig. 1—A channel filter before being sealed in its can. The lower view shows the four 
adjustable condensers and two of the fixed condensers for each section 


tween windings and the core of these 
coils, as well as the capacitance be- 
tween the windings and container, 
has an appreciable effect upon the 
filter performance, the windings are 
designed not only to make these 
capacitances a minimum but to keep 
them stable with time and tempera- 
ture. The windings of some of the 
coils for the higher-frequency filters 
are made of finely stranded wire to 
secure high reactance-resistance ratios, 
or Q’s. The glass of the glass-tube 
condensers has a very small coefficient 
or expansion so that condensers made 
from it have temperature coefficients 
comparable with those of the re- 
tardation coils. 

The inherent high ratio of reactance 
to resistance of the quartz crystal 
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secures the desired abrupt discrimi- 
nation between wanted and unwanted 
frequencies. Once adjusted, this char- 
acteristic must be maintained through- 
out the service life of the filter. 
Crystalline quartz possesses the neces- 
sary stable properties to satisfy these 
requirements, so that aging is a 
negligible factor. The temperature co- 
efficient of the crystal plates designed 
for the channel filters is only about 
twenty-five parts per million per 
degree Centigrade. 

The development of a means of 
holding these crystals constitutes an 
important chapter in the develop- 
ment of the channel filter. Such a 
crystal mounting is required to serve 
the dual purpose of providing four 
electrical contacts with each of two 
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quartz plates and of support- 
ing each of these plates so 
that mechanical jar cannot 
dislodge them. The engaging 
of the contacts with the crys- 
tal plate must not reduce the 
plate’s ““Q” below 10,000; and 
the pressure of the contacts 
necessary for mechanical sta- 
bility must not appreciably 
change the resonance fre- 
quency of the plate. Figure 3 
shows the type of mounting 
developed for these filters. 
Observation with a strain 
analyzer has shown the im- 
portance of making the ad- 
jacent pairs of contact points 
coplanar to avoid excessive 
strains within the crystal and 
consequently a lower ‘“Q.” 
For the same reason, it is essential 
that the opposing pairs of contact 
points be coaxial to avoid bending 
stresses. The three-piece mounting 
shown in the illustration is designed 
to maintain permanently the initial 
alignment of these contact points. 
The unit stress upon the crystal sur- 
face at the contact points is deter- 
mined by the tension of the fixed 
springs seen at the top and bottom of 
the mounting and by the area of the 
contacts engaging the surface. With 
a given spring tension, minimum 
crystal strain and maximum mechani- 
cal stability are obtained when the 


Fig. 2—Copper-glass lead-in seals are provided for the 
channel filters to prevent moisture from entering the assembly 
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Fig. 3—The quartz-crystal mountings are designed 
to equalize the pressure on the four crystal contacts 


and to assure this coaxial alignment 


pressure is equally divided between 
adjacent contact points. This is ac- 
complished by means of the pressure- 
centering roller seen under the mid- 
point of each spring. The action of 
this roller may be visualized by as- 
suming one contact point of an ad- 
jacent pair to be longer than the 
other. This longer point will act as a 
pivot around which the movable mem- 
ber of the mounting will rotate. This 
will cause a sliding action between the 
spring and the top of this movable 
member. The roller operating between 
these surfaces prevents the friction 
that otherwise would prevent pres- 
sure equalization. The 
ceramic used for the 
body of the crystal 
mounting secures high 
electrical insulation be- 
tween each of the con- 
tact points. 

The channel crystal 
filter as finally con- 
structed is unaffected 
by mechanical shock 
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such as normally attends shipping and 
handling. The quartz-crystal plates 
are protected by resilient cushions 
that separate the crystal mount- 
ings from the metal supporting rods. 
The crystals are also well protected 
against electrical shock, which might 
result from the application of ex- 
cessive voltage. Although approxi- 
mately twenty volts may be consid- 


ered a maximum safe line voltage to 
apply to filter terminals, not more 
than one or two volts will be applied 
to the filter when operating in broad- 
band carrier systems. Because of the 
features described, these channel fil- 
ters represent a very important ad- 
vance not only in precision of design 
and stability, but in compactness and 
simplicity of arrangement. 
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